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AREN’T YOU COMING ALONG? 


























The Happy Medium 
makes Christmas merrier 


And Judge makes a merry Christmas 
present, too,—one that will last. Long 
after the holly and mistletoe are discarded 
and forgotten Judge will come, each week 
a fresh remembrance of the sender. 


For one dollar and the coupon below 
we will send Judge for three months to the 
person you indicate together with a beau- 
tiful card bearing your name and the 
season's greetings and stating that Judge 
is being sent as a Christmas gift from you. 


In homes where real humor, illustrated 
by the best artists—Flagg, Lowell, Stahr 
and the rest—is appreciated, Judge will 
be a welcome guest. 


Subscription five dollars a year 


Can you think of a better gift for the money? 


Judge, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City: Enclosed find $........ Please send Judge for three months to the following 


addresses, and mail to each a gift card bearing my name: 


Name 


Address Town and State 
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Name and Address of Remitter. 
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THE NEW MOVIE THEATRE AT YAPP’S CROSSING TAKES A LOCAL FEATURE REEL 
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The Legal-Holiday Habit 

HE Legal-holiday habit has broken out 
in a new spot. In two of them, in 
It is proposed that we have a legal 
holiday in honor of La- 
fayette, and another to 
be dedicated and set 
apart to the American 
Indian. For some rea- 
son, public sentiment, as 
reflected in the press, 
blows cold as to Lafay- 
ette but rather warm as to Lo. 

It is a far cry to the days when the old 
Indian chief asked the pertinent question: 
“Tf the English own all that side of the river, 
and the French all this side, where are the 
lands of my fathers?” Today, we recog- 
nize the one and only native-born 
American and brother—although 
it was not to him that a famous 
politician had reference, when, in 
making up the State ticket, after 
all the racial blends and hyphens 
had been recognized, he sug- 
gested that “perhaps one 
American on the ticket would 
not be offensive.”” Lo is in the 
United States senate today; in 
the person of the charming de- 
scendant of Pocahontas, he will 
enter the White House ere long. 
The reservation system is prac- 
tically a thing of the past—and 
we accept the red man without a 
reservation—which is more than 
can be said of most whites. 

These may or may not consti- 
tute reasons why the American 
Indian ought to be set aside and 
particularized by a legal holiday. 
But not the second Saturday of 
May—never, never the second 
Saturday of May! 

We haven’t a single holiday— 
legal or otherwise—in the long, 
arid stretch from July 4 to the 
First Monday in September—the 
period above all others when 
the mortality of the office-boy’s 


fact. 
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aid of legal holidays. We haven’t a holiday 
in March—unless you count St. Patrick’s 
day as such—and in April all we have is the 
day we celebrate in honor of all of us— 
All Fools’ day. 

Not then in May, prithee, noble Red 
Man! Listen to the paleface petition— 
make it about the second Monday in August! 


What Head Coils Promise 

R. BELL, inventor of the telephone, sug- 

gested not long ago in a speech before 

the American Institute of Electrical Engin- 

eers, that the time soon may come when folks 

will be able to exchange ideas by means of 
electric head coils. 

“Men can do nearly everything else by 

electricity already,” he argued, “and I can 
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imagine them with coils of wire about their 
heads and communicating thought by 
induction.” = 

What misery such 
a device would bring 
to guilty criminals, 
and what bliss to { 
true lovers, is obvi- 


ous. It would ruin 
the publishing 
game, because al- 





most everybody 
would subscribe to Dr. Bell’s Daily Induc- 
tion Coil, instead of to the newspapers and 
magazines. Of course, the poor old English 
language, in a bad way already, would fall 
into more disuse than ever. Yet, have we 
not been warned? Can’t you recall how, 

before the “movies” captured 











grandmother needs to be as- 
suaged and abated by the utmost 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


our evenings, we used to lounge 
around at home (or even in clubs) 
and talk? Now we sit in a dark- 
ened hall, silent for hours, watch- 
ing a screen. Who knows?—if 
electricity keeps up its advance 
on the double-quick, we may 
soon begin to lose the use of our 
tongues. 

What need will there be for 
words, when we can exchange 
thoughts without taking the 
trouble to translate them into 
language? Humanity will at 
last be extricated from all the 
‘difficulties into which it became 
involved at the building of the 
Tower of Babel. 

With a pair of head coils in 
his possession, a traveler will 
be able to exchange ideas freely 
and speedily with anybody he 
happens to meet. Esquimau, Kaf- 
fir, Turk, Albanian—all will un- 
derstand. Only, woe betide him 
if ever he gets stranded in a 
cannibal isle and something 
goes wrong with a gasket or a 
sparkplug or suchlike whatnot of 
one of his induction engines! 





Many a good whittler never 
seems to carve out a fortune. 











Wife—My goodness! That's a dangerous bit of road. 





Young Surgeon—Yes, indeed! There's going to 


be a perfectly corking accident there some day. 
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T TWENTY minutes past three Miss Baxter commenced to 
be sentimental. Up to that moment she had appeared an 
orthodox British spinster; age beyond inquiry; of unromantic mien. 
Alone she was sitting on the deck of a small 
steamer in Scotland; the niece and nephew 
with whom she was traveling had with mis- 
givings allowed her to take this trip “on her 
own.” The beauty and romance of Scottish 
< scenery were making their subtle impression 
Ne" on unsuspected sensibilities; kilties, scones, 
PN heather, and porridge alike swam before her 
in a glamour of fascination. 

At twenty minutes past, then, the elderly tourist sitting next to 
her restored for the second time the scarf she had dropped, and Miss 
Baxter looked directly into his blue eyes—Scottish blue. Fateful 
moment! Stammering thanks, her fluttered gaze fell on his stalwart 
form, his Stewart tartan, his shapely legs in their plaid hose. Her 
heart gave an unseemly jump. 

“A bit late,’”’ he remarked with a courtly bow, taking out his 
watch. ‘‘ Twenty past; we're due here at three. A bonny place, is 
it not?”’ 

“Lovely,” sighed Miss Baxter; her demeanor was demure, yet 
scarcely chilling, and presently the golf cap and the velvet bonnet 
bent together over his outstretched map. The shores danced by in 
beauty; the boat swept in to a little pier; the usual small fishing 
inn was just above in the trees. 

“Arden?” he exclaimed, looking up. ‘Then I leave here. Keep 
the wee book, Madam; I'll not need it again. A pleasant journey to 
you, and good-by!”” His man gathered up his luggage. and he 
stepped ashore. 

The bereaved Miss Baxter gazed out on the little dock as the 
water widened between them. Suddenly the gentleman turned, 
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With an im- 
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called something quite indistinguishable, and waved. 


FAIRGRIEVE 


pulse born no doubt of degenerate ancestry, Miss Baxter stood in- 
stantly and fluttered in reply a wool-clad hand. The boat shot away 
and around the point out of sight. 

She sank back in the seat, delicious 
“He liked me! 


“He waved! He waved!” 


little thrills running up her spine. He regretted 
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“You stay over there, Billy! I can’t tell which way 
this tree will fall.” 
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‘Robert, our son has been arrested for going forty miles an hour and wants us to bail him out !” 


“Huh |! if he can’t go any faster than that let the piker stay in jail!” 


Oh, what lovely blue eyes! . . . Eliza Baxter, you are 
Behave yourself! Oh, those plaid legs! Those 


getting off. 
a fool, an utter fool! 
dear blue eyes!” 

In a dream the end of the lake was 
reached, yet Miss Baxter, the timid, the con- 
ventional, had made a startling decision; back 
she would go to Arden by the return steamer 

yes, to see him—and they would wander 
by the loch together—and he would gather the 
purple foxglove. . . . Feeling delightfully eman- 
cipated, she wired her niece Bell, “ Stopping 
over en-route—join you at Inverness later.” 

“Vague, yet assuring,” she complimented herself, as she left 
the office and boarded the tiny return boat. In tremulous anticipa- 
tion she heard again the name of the little dock called; the steward 
collected her several wraps and deposited them beside her on the 
pier (she herself carried the guide book). 

She hardly lifted her eyes at the inn as she faintly asked for a 
room; but no commanding form appeared. Nor at dinner. Yet 
this fishing hotel, inquiries assured her, was the only house there. 
Very curious and disappointing. Miss Baxter retired to her room as 
late as possible, and examined the little guide-book; inside the map 
pocket were some folded papers; but with trembling fingers she re- 
placed them; mystery was delightful—not even to know his name 
would she look further. 

“He reminds me of Mr. Simpson,” she murmured, drawing a 
miniature from her reticule. ‘“‘Dear Mr. Simpson—but not so tall 
and handsome; no, Mr. Simpson had no stature to speak of, but 
such a kind heart! And he hadn’t the nice plaid legs””—she blushed 

-“‘of course his legs were not exposed; once I should have thought 
this—” The small chambermaid interrupted her musings. 

“And are you traveling alone, Madam?” asked she, regarding 
the elderly lady with interest. 

** Just for a few days, and it’s a bit lonely,”’ Miss Baxter admitted, 
gazing pensively at the miniature. It always traveled with her, but 
not in many months had she looked at it so fondlv. 








‘Eh, what a fine mon! Will he be 
your son?” exclaimed the friendly little 
Highland maid. 

“T was engaged to him, my dear,” 
sighed Miss Baxter with dignity. “He 
jumped overboard when we were on a 
pleasure trip; so strange—he was not 
at all athletic. But study had weakened 
his mind. He was to be ordained a 
month after he died.” Long after the 
inn was quiet in slumber, Miss Baxter 
sat thinking of those blue eyes, Mr. 
Simpson’s picture in her hand. 

But the morning brought the blue 
eyes no nearer. There were anglers in 
tarpaulins, tourists in tweeds, but no 
portly calves in plaid hose. Could he 
have been driven back to some shooting 
lodge in the woods? Miss Baxter 
drooped; a deceived niece innocently 
awaiting her in Inverness filled her with 
remorse. Sadly she gathered her wraps 
and boarded the afternoon steamer. 
“Serves you right,” she said faintly, 
“but it—it was rather—pleasant.” 
With tear-dimmed eyes she looked back 
at the sign on the little pier as the 
boat moved off; she rubbed her eyes, 
and stared again. Ardmore! Not Arden 
at all; oh, fool and blind! The place 
hadn’t seemed quite right, it was true, 
but that such—Oh, the bitterness, the hopelessness of it over- 
whelmed her! 

“Madame, pardon me, Madame!” the captain was saying 
courteously to a bewildered ear. ‘You were on here yesterday, 
were you not? There’s been an old gentleman asking for you, de- 
scribing you most particular, said he sat next you. I could only 
tell him you left my boat at the end of the lake.” 

“T went back,” fluttered Miss Baxter. “Oh, I’m so sorry! 
And didn’t he say what he wanted?” No, he hadn’t said, but he 
seemed a bit anxious; he went on to Aberdeen that morning—the 
captain moved away. 

Perplexed between disappointment and delight Miss Baxter 
hastened out on the pier, lost to all sense of propriety—which train 
for Aberdeen? “‘He asked for me! Oh, this is beyond all hope. Oh, 
happy. happy Eliza! Oh, joyous—” There stood Bell and Henry. 
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Cholly—yY our daughter, sir, is a ray of sunshine. 
Old Crabshaw—Perhaps, but I'm no steam-heated flat. 








“My word!” they all exclaimed. ‘Oh, auntie!” cried Bell; 
and they bundled their relative feehly protesting into the Inverness 
train. ‘‘We’ve been so worried. What a dreadful wire to send us!”’ 

* * * * *x 

Miss Baxter’s tear-dewed pillow had not 
had time to dry at ten o’clock that evening 
when Henry knocked softly at her door. 

“Bell has caught a fearful cold; can you 
make a mustard plaster for her chest? She 
coughs so. And something hot to drink?” 

“Oh, poor Bell! Directly, Henry; I’ll be 
as quick as I can.” With noble resolution 
Miss Baxter put aside the personal, threw down her wet handker- 
chief, and, wrapped in a dressing-gown, concocted a plaster from 
the supplies in her traveling-case. Hastily throwing on a coat, 
and her bonnet over her curl-papers, she started down the corridor 
to Bell’s room. And ran straight into Him! He had evidently 
just arrived, for a porter was ahead of him with luggage. 

“Madam!” he exclaimed, peering closely. ‘Dear Madam, I 
am so glad I—” A curious spasm crossed his face; he leaned against 
the wall. Miss Baxter grasped his arm, but he recovered instantly 
and stoog gallantly erect. 

“I’ve been pursuing you most rudely; you are the lady, are you 
not, who—”’ Again that look of pain on the ruddy face; Miss Baxter 
gave a little cry. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said courteously, opening his eyes. 
“These attacks come often. But let me ask you g 

“Oh, my dear friend, shan’t we wait till tomorrow?” fluttered 
Miss Baxter. 























CAME IN ON THE FREIGHT 


Ruth—Oh, I do hope we find a Fox! Reginald—Don't worry, mum, the fox came down on the 6.49 train this morning. 


““Dear Madam, no, this attack is bad—that guide book I had— 
was there not—a paper in it?—a prescription?—invaluable to me— 
my wife slipped it in . . . Thank you, thank you . . . my man will 
wait on you for it... yourroom?”... 


Beauty Is Only Skin Deep 
“As to face and figure, she is a howling beauty, but her 
intellect is a disappointment. She’s so shallow.” 
“That shouldn’t have surprised you. It is proverbial that beauty 
is never very deep.” 


Sunday After Church 
Mabel—I don’t think much of the close of that sermon, Father. 
Father—No? You were probably thinking more of the clothes 
of the congregation, 
my dear. 


Driven to It 

“Guess I'll have to 
write a new ad about 
my store.” 

“Why, you’ve 
used the old ad for 
fourteen years, 
Hiram.” 

“Yes, but the 
printer tells me the 
darned old electrotype 
is wore out.”’ 








C Searean 


Chopping Him Off 


“T don’t want to interfere with your 
business, but—” began the village bore. 

“All right!” interrupted Cyrus K. Snap- 
per, “Go ahead and interfere with it!” 


His Traditions 

“What in heaven’s name made you stop 
delivering your lines and simply stand there 
like a dummy, right in the middle of the 
crucial situation of the whole play?” asks 
the despairing manager of the film star who 
has been induced to appear in the legitimate. 
“Why,” explains the star, “I 
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A Problem 

“What shduld one do,” asks the young 
doctor, “when a patient comes in: and 
diagnoses his own case exactly?” 

“In such a situation,” explains the 
experienced physician, “‘you must use your 
best judgment of human nature. If the 
patient is one kind of a man he will appre- 
ciate your agreeing with his diagnosis as 
showing that he knows as much as you do; 
on the other hand he may go about and say 
that you don’t know any more than he 


does.” 








What It Is 


Human interest (remarks McFee, who is 
a recognized authority on this and every- 
thing else) may be said to consist mainly, 
mostly, largely, if not nearly altogether, of 
roo per cent human chasing after the roo 
per cent interest. 


A Home Staying Travelogue 
The butcher had accidentally got locked 
in one of his own cold storage compart- 
ments filled with wienies. 
“It is just like being lost in the Arctics,” 
he mused when the realization of 








couldn’t help that. I was just 
waiting for the audience to come 
nearer for a close-up.” 


Equals 
LL MEN created equal are 
Despite these facts we face 
Friend A must hustle for a job, 
Friend B accepts a place. 


A walks the streets, a careless wight, 
Each year with the same wife; 

B, careworn, in his touring-car 
Races pale Death with Life 


B of the land, and eke the sea 
And mountains takes his fill; 
\ takes of life not fill, but film 
The movies, if you will. 


A hundred dollars—make it five! 
What, pray, cares B for either? 
As little, maybe, as friend A, 
Whose check is good for neither! 


Where is B? 
Sky-high, if not above it! 
Friend A holds his old dinky job 


A business blow-up! 


Which erstwhile none did covet 


All men created equal? Yea 
Why should these things perplex? 
If X plus Y must equal Z, 


Z less Y equals X!—Albert E. Hoyt. 
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REMINISCENCES 
“And I chased the whole bunch!” 


his plight settled down upon him. 
“If a relief expedition doesn’t 
reach me, I'll be just like any other 
Polar traveler in distress, I’ll have 
to cat my own dogs.” 


His Observation 

“While it is quite true that you 
cannot raise flowers with last year’s 
sunshine,” said J. Fuller Gloom, 
“T have often observed that it is 
perfectly possible for persons of 
the most mediocre qualifications 
to exalt themselves to fairly high 
positions in social or political circles 
on the strength of their relationship 
to their ancestors or their resem- 
blance to the grand old statesmen 
of the past.” 





The Only One 
HE LADIES try to catch the eye 
With hats and dresses new; 
The college lad is just as bad, 
And airs his fashions, too. 
But after all, in Spring or Fall, 
This truth remaineth still, 
The soldier boy's the only guy 
That's all dressed up to kill 
Jas. M. Morton. 














The Seven Blunders of Modernity 
ymca A foolish attempt to improve the race and 
promote human happiness by substituting anatom‘<al 
affinity for love. 

Uplift: A contagious mania for 
throwing monkey wrenches into the 
evolutionary machinery of human be- 
ings who are hard at work attending to 
their own business. 

Efficiency: The removal of all the 
waste and all the joy from all human 
activity; displacing common sense with 
the micrometer caliper and the slide rule. 

Prosperity: The much longed-for condition of being unrea- 
sonably well off; equally fatal to individuals, institutions 
and commonwealths. 

Vers Libre: Club-footed poetry; rhythm in the last 
stages of locomotor ataxia. 

Sexology: Conscious evolution on a rampage; a disas- 
trous mixture of underdone ethics, unthoughi suggestion, 
and natural instinct. 

Associated ‘Charities: Efficiency in brotherly love and 
sympathy; a convenient expedient for allaying the pangs of 
conscience while the fruits of legal pillage are enjoyed. 


—H. W. 





Dee. 
Modern Derivations 
MATEUR ARCHITECTS: people who build castles in Spain. 
Conversation: something that never pains but it bores. 
Imitation: the tribute that mediocrity pays to originality. 
Common Sense: what you have that the other fellow lacks. 
Life: a gamble to the fatalist, a gambol to the young. 
Bare lie: something that some people can clothe in such a way as 
to make it appear the naked truth. 
Egotist: a person who would make an excellent sailor with his 
continual piping of “I, I, sir!” 
Garden of Love: a place where quarrels are picked and where 
the fruits of victory often consist of lemons. 





Fit punishment for the agent who told you the car would go twenty miles on a gallon 





SOPORIFIC 


Ashford—How are the acoustic properties in that new church ? 
Bassford—Great ! 


If you sit»well back you can’t hear a word of the sermon. 


A round of pleasure: putting spokes in another person’s wheel. 

Original highbrows: the Attic philosophers. 

Boob: a man who wears smarter clothes than you, who makes a 
hit where you do not, and who whirls your girl away for a joy-ride 
while you’re counting out your change for the street-car tickets. 

Society: a sort of mountain of which the hoi polloi get the peak 
via the newspaper route, and the socially elect the summit by means 
of the Alpenstock of Money. —Don Bregenzer. 


Agreed To With Provisos 
She—Do you believe in confidences between man and wife? 
He—Why yes, if her husband isn’t jealous. 


The Village Nightingale 
AMMY SISSON softly sings. 
Moons and Junes, and rings and springs, 
Loves and doves, and blossoms rare 
Sammy stops to sling his hair, 
Blond and curly, from his brow, 
Then proceeds his rhythmic row— 
Flow from out his mandolin. 
At such times he hates like sin 
Whiskered customers and things 
Interrupting while he sings. 
Sammy Sisson heads the list; 
He’s our crack tonsorialist. 
But he might have won renown 
Had hard fate not held him down 
To the cursed barber chair, 
Pruning whiskers, cutting hair. 
But, alas, he cannot dodge 
Egg-shampoos and the muss-sodge. 
Ever ‘tis his dreary fate 
Hair and beards to amputate. 
Toils he for the filthy dross; 
What is now Grand Op’ry’s loss 
Is our humble hamlet’s gain. 
Thus does genius strive and strain 
To escape the galling gyves 
That must bind them all their lives. 
Sammy Sisson might have shone; 
Now we claim him for our own. 
So he sits and softly sings, 
Winters, summers, autumns, 
springs.—Tom P. Morgan. 
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WINTER 

















HE leaves are dead on tree and hedge; the north wind has a 

keener edge, and soon the storm will roar; there are a thousand 
things to do, a thousand errands to pursue—to bank the house and 
clean the flue, when winter’s at the door. 

In summer I acquired a roll, and now it goes for slate and coal, 
which makes me sick and sore; for coal we always have to pay the 
doubloons we have laid away, providing for the rainy day, when 
winter’s at the door. 

Last winter left me badly broke; since then my overcoat’s in 
soak, at Uncle’s old rags store; I’ll have to see that grim old scout, 
and try to get the blamed thing out, since frosty zephyrs are about, 
and winter’s at the door. 

My wife is raging round the flat, and says she wants a brand 
new hat, from France’s distant shore; the children, in the winter- 
time, must have new shoes for snow and rime, and thus expenses 
climb and climb, when winter’s at the door. 

The tailor talks about new suits—he has some patterns 
which are beauts—until he is a bore; the coin must go for 
flour and spuds, for kerosene and kindred suds; how can a 
man buy gaudy duds, when winter’s at the door? 

From chimneys pointing to the sky, from chimneys low 
and chimneys high, we see the smoke-wreaths soar; and every 
chimney seems to say, “Thus, thus, I waste and throw away 
the money of some mournful jay,” when winter’s at the door. 

The frost is on the stringless beans, the frost ison my whis- 
kerines, it chills me to the core; most things go wrong. 
from day to day; the cow goes dry, but still eats hay, the 
dippy chickens cease to lay, when winter’s at the door. 

But there are compensations, too; for while the fire roars 
up the flue, I’ll delve in ancient lore; long evenings follow 
stormy days; I’ll sit beside the cheerful blaze, and read “‘ The 
Life of R. B. Mayes,” when winter’s at the door. 


Weather 

E HAVE all known the highbrows to reject with disdain 
the commonplace references to weather which we 
every-day folk are wont to make. The consequence is that we 
are perfectly aware that it is a waste of time and mind to 
pursue the topic: Nevertheless we persist that it is a fine day, 
or that it has turned cold, or that summer is coming, or that 
the late storms have been fierce, in spite of the fact that 
nothing is ever done about it, as Mark Twain used to say. 
This shows that in spite of everything, the weather is a very 

intimate and influential human affair. 
Who has not listened to.the traveler, on his return from 
other climes and borders, descant on temperatures, skies, 
fogs and sunlight we have never known? They are the first 





share the contagion of his belief that we stay-at-homes never know 
in our own habitat what real climate is. So we listen. Yes, to 
our intellectual discredit, though it be, we listen enwrapt. We 
drink in every word as if 
nothing else in ancient, 
modern, or current history 
were of consequence. We 
feel for the moment that 
nothing really counts ex- 
cept that more-or-less 
tropical land almost wholly 
if not quite peopled by the 
deeply pigmented races. 
Later, we may or may not 
come to our senses, and so remember or forget that too much sun 
is bad for white folks. 

On further sober reflection, it might seem that we of the temper- 
ate zone particularly have every reason to discuss weather. We 
possess nothing of wider variation or of more speculative nature. 
Wall-street isn’t in it. Then, again, it is never twice alike, whatever 
the variation. Someone has well said that the whole trouble is due 
to the fact that we do not get weather at all, but only samples of it. 

And nobody needs to be informed that what samples are for 
is examination, estimation, comparison and discussion. Let us 
pursue the subject to our heart’s content. It is a grateful one, 
it is wholesome and filling. The highbrows are mistaken, as 
usual. —Tod Chenevix. 
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POPULAR SONG 


“My father came from sunny France 
My mother from Berlin.” 


Reasonable 

“Why do you advise placing plenty of sugar where the cock- 
roaches can find it?” asks the housewife. 

“T have just read that cockroaches have three thousand teeth,” 
answers the expert. ‘‘My theory is that a heavy diet of sugar will 
necessarily cause toothache and the cockroach will die in great 
agony or else flee the neighborhood in a vain search for relief.” 
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ALTRUISTIC 


Editor—This is a splendid piece of work—splendid ! 
Contributor—Y es ? 
Editor—Y es, it’s so good that I’m going to send you over to one of our contem- 


things he talks about. And he nails us in our tracks. We ___poraries with it in hope the editor will buy it and improve the tone of his publication. 
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Charles (Interested in War News) —Gee, what an enormous figure ! 


He buy a vw fe e 


ALLIES WILL ASK ANOTHER 
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Stout Lady—Y ou mind your own business. Impertinence ! 


CAN SUCH THINGS BE? 


IF THE tools of word-purveyors ever became as numerous as a 

carpenter’s, or as cumbersome as those of a stone mason, the 
strange experience herein set forth may be termed a fable for 
innocents—but not until then. 

Stationed one day on a street-corner where humanity’s vortex 
waxed greatest, I was deep in my study of mankind when a bulky 
guardian of the law admonished me to “‘ move on.” I did so, but 
made the mistake of stopping again. At the third injunction he 
gathered mein. The charge against me was that I had no “‘ visible” 
means of support. And alas! Careful search of my person revealed 


only a notebook, two pencils, pipe, tobacco-pouch, and a few insig- 
nificant coins. 
“What is your—occupation?” queried the judge when I was 
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arraigned in court. He paused before the last word long enough to 
inject into it the proper amount of sarcasm. 

“Your honor,” I replied in all humbleness, “‘I am a fabricator.” 

“A what?” he asked, unwilling to credit his hearing. 

“An unpretentious weaver of divine make-believes; a student of 
fancies as opposed to facts. In other words, a writer of fiction.” 

“Thirty days!” thundered the magistrate. 

It was as if I had intercepted a soaring golf-ball. I had once 
heard a lecturer propound the thesis that advertising was a crime, 
but authorship! It could not be. ‘Wh—what for?” I gasped. 

“Vagrancy.” 

Would that the implements of a writer were like unto a trowel, 
a saw, a level or a sledge. —Joseph A. Falvey. 
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All There Was in It 
tb ter SAY that you left your small hand 
bag on the train, madam,” said the 
polite young man at the counter in the de- 
partment of the rail 
road station in which 
articles left on trains 
were to be found, if 
found at all. “Will you 
please describe the bag 
and its contents?” 
“Well, it was a small 
hand bag of black glazed 
leather about seven or eight inches long 
and five or six inches wide. I am not sure 
that I can describe all of the contents, but 
I know that there was in the bag a handker- 
chief with a narrow lace edge, a couple of 
matinée tickets, three samples of ribbon, a 
sample of taffeta silk, pale blue; a door key 
and two little keys; a laundry list, a pair of 
white kid gloves, a receipt for a skirt I had 
left to be dyed, two spools of thread, a card 
of hooks and eyes, a newspaper recipe for a 
fruit salad, a little newspaper poem I had 
taken a fancy to, a small ball of darning 





cotton, a yard and a half of Hamburg in- 
sertion, a manicure brush, a hatpin, twenty 
trading stamps, a card of tiny pearl buttons, 
a shoe button hook, a little bottle of smelling 
salts and a bottle of camphor tablets. 


Yes, 





Freddie—Mother, may | let the dogs in? 





and a little pearl and gold vanity-box and a 
short lead-pencil and a shopping list and a 
little silver glove-buttoner and a part of « 
paper of pins and a calendar printed on a 
little celluloid card and—it seems to me that 
was about all. As I say, it was a very small 
hag and I think I have named the greater 
part of its contents.” 

“*The greater part of its contents,’” 
said the clerk as he went to look up the bag. 
“Gee-whizz! If she could put all that into 
a five by seven inch hand bag she could put 
the contents of a seven-room flat into a 
suit-case!”’ —Morris Wade. 
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In Keeping 

Waiter (to Westerner, who is in restaurant 
with city niece)—Shall I bring you a half- 
portion, sir? 

W esterner—A what? 

Niece (interposing)—That is the way you 
order in these places, Uncle. 

Westerner—O it is! All right, bring me a 
half-portion, and a quarter-section of beef 
and a few acres of celery. 


How It Was 
‘* After all, the office seems to have sought 
the Hon. Thomas Rott.”’ 
“No; it was merely trying to get away 
from the Hon. Bray Lowder.” 





To Miss Joy 


— a charming demeanor, a voice like 
2 flute 

But, alas! you’re too merry by half! 
I certainly hoped you would smile on my suit, 


' 


But I did not expect you to laugh! 
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Puppy—That must be a dangerous trap! _I''ve seen 


it catch fifteen people in the last few minutes. 
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MAZED, he came upon her. She sat on the massive trunk of 

a fallen tree. Her gun leaned against it. There was no indi- 

cation that she had noted his coming. Her expression would have 
puzzled a physiognomist. 

He placed his gun with hers, sat down a little way from her, 
and coolly lighted a cigarette. The man who smokes cigarettes 
usually lights one in emergency. 

“This is a happy surprise,”’ he remarked. 

“It’s a surprise all right,” she replied, looking away from him. 

“And really I’m glad you arranged it.” 

“Guess again,” she replied, without changing attitude or ex- 
pression. 

“Then you didn’t arrange it?” 

“T understood that you were down south somewhere.” 

“But I came back unheralded. It’s plain you didn’t arrange 
it. Perhaps there may have been something in your memories 
of our association, in spite of events, that led you to this part of my 
estate—to the scenes where we have hunted together. I note you 
are wearing a familiar costume. Where is your game?” 

“T haven’t any game. I still close my eyes when I fire my gun. 
When I went hunting with you it was for a purpose. I wanted to 
\ see what hunting was like, just as I wanted to see in other things 
the springs of action of the male animal. A study of the psychology 
of man.” 

“The male animal? 
haven’t pursued the study too 

“Why should you be alarmed? 


The psychology of man? 


” 


I hope you 





We are nothing to each other 
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now. And you’re all alike. A thorough study of one man gives a 
fair idea of all men.” 

“‘Let’s get down to the present. 
to memories that you came here.” 

“Not exactly. As I’ve told you, I didn’t expect to meet you 
here.” 

“Granted. But confess that you have memories of me that 
persist—at least some happy memories. I have happy memories 
of you, in spite of certain facts and of your strange ideas when 
we were married—your notions of the equality of the sexes and all 
that. Do you dovbt that I really loved you? I’ll put it in the 
present tense. And I have happy memories.” 

“‘Most men have happy memories.” 

“But didn’t you love me once?” 

“I’m not sure. You know my idea of love. On man’s side it’s 
an ephemeral affliction that has enslaved woman down the ages, 
leaving her miserable after his convalescence. Do you remember 
that I exactly foretold what would happen to us—some of the 
things that would happen? As I thought, we hadn’t been married 
a year before you resumed some of your bachelor habits, though 
you had professed that permane:i isolation with me would be 
heavenly.” 

“And finally you got a divorce.” 

“For cause.” 

*“T’m sorry.” 

“T suppose men who are divorced are sorry for one thing or 
another. Most men are not made for monogamy. They are 


It must have been in response 











Her father 





Young man, would you take my darling forever ? 


Her lover—Why—er—did you think I was negotiating a loan > 


polygamous by instinct if not by inherit- 
ance. They can point to the patriarchs 
as honored examples, and they secretly 
chafe at modern conventions.” 

“You are still a puzzle to me—and yet 
a charming puzzle. I never found out why 
you declined alimony.” 

“When I divorced you I also divorced 
your money. Tomy mind the woman who 
accepts alimony condones the offense.”’ 

“But that’s no way to look at it. I was 
anxious, knowing your circumstances after 
you insisted upon relinquishing everything 
I had given you—every plan I had made 
for exigency—to provide some——”’ 

“It was unnecessary. An attractive wom- 
an—a clever woman—and you among others 
have called me both—if she keeps her emo- 
tional balance and maintains a clear head 
can get along anywhere.” 

“But isn’t it possible that we may patch 
up certain differences? I’m just the same 
as when——” 

“That’s the trouble. No, With all of 
its faults modern life has some compensa- 
tions for error. Happily the courts—the 
laws—have improved upon the form ‘Let 
no man put asunder.’ I never -make a 
second experiment along lines that once 
have failed me.” 

“But you'll give me credit for—— 

“For a fancy reawakened. Yes.” 

“And you'll admit that finding you here 
I naturally supposed you might be think- 
ing kindly of me after all.” 

“Perhaps. And really I don’t think un- 
kindly of you.” She rose as a man ad- 
vanced from a group that had just come 
into view. The newcomer bowed: “We're 
ready, Miss Bellamy.” 

“Miss Bellamy!” exclaimed. the ex-hus- 
band. 
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“Tt sounds quite 
I’m to be a 


” 


“Ves,” she replied. 
professional, don’t you think? 
modern Diana in a motion picture. 


Mixing Romance and Business 

“Do you make much money marrying 
eloping couples, Squire? ”’ the tobacco drum- 
mer asked old Hudson Hicks, justice of the 
peace at Rainbow Bend, N. J. 

“Yes, I get two dollars for marrying 
each couple, and they come in such darned 
haste that I allus fine ’em ten dollars more 
fer speedin’.”’ 
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The Common Cry 
AID J. Smithers, senior: 
In seventeen counties. 
In the logbooks of travel, but somehow I’m shy 
On knowledge of novels. We pass such things by. 
And likewise I’ve failed to keep up with the stage; 
I really can’t tell just what plays are the rage; 
With things I once cared for, no more I’m in touch. 
One’s tastes are quite changed when one motors so 


“T know all the roads 
I’m onto the codes 


much.” 


“Don’t ask me to call; 
I scarce know them at all. 


Said Mr. J. Smithers: 
I’m neglecting my friends 
On styles I’m not posted 
And the caps and the dusters we wear on long trails. 
I can tell you the distance to most any town, 

But suffrage and clothes—on such talk I must frown. 

My forte is magneto or tire or clutch— 

It’s about all one knows when one motors so much.” 

Said dainty Miss Smithers: “ My new car’s a bird; 

I’ve cut the road record to Squeedunk one-third. 

I’m out every day with the wheel in my grasp, 

And at night my great headlight makes passers-by 
gasp. 

I've dropped all my music 
please, 

And don’t talk of painting, unless you would tease. 

No time for the keyboard, the palette, and such. 

One drops all that junk when one motors so much!” 

—Arihur Chapman 


except auto veils, 


don’t mention Grieg, 


For Release Later 
Willie—What does postponing the evil 
day mean, Dad? 
Dad—When a politician says: “Nothing 
today, but I’ll have a statement later.” 


Another Indignity 
Suffragette—Another indignity! I looked 
up “Woman” in the dictionary, and it said 
“see mankind!” 
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LITTLE THINGS THAT PUZZLE US 
What does a woman say when she stubs her toe in the dark ? 





























HE MISSED 


A Mysterious Personage 

HE rarely marries. She has no domestic 
life. She has nointimates. She is iso- 
lated from relatives. She never lacks atten- 
tion. She accepts service as a matter of 
course. She has a hearty laugh. She rarely 
fails to cordially greet an acquaintance. She 
is garrulous by fits and starts. She looks 
sullen, but is usually friendly. Her dignity 
is unquestioned. Her patience is unrivalled. 
She does not follow fashion, but her apparel 
is rich and gaudy. She not only repeats 
herself but others. She loudly proclaims 
her gastronomic preference. She is prone 
to bad language. She is often imprisoned. 
She never telephones yet says “Hello.” 

Her name is—Polly!—G. Vere Tyler. 


Wrecked 
Crawford—Did your wife find fault with 
the way you took care of the place while 
she was away in the country? 
Crabshaw—I should say so. She said the 
apartment looked as if it had been subletted 
for the summer. 


The Ruling Passion 
Cynicus—When a man gets all the money 
he knows what to do with, there’s only one 
thing he wants. 
Sillicus—And that is? 
Cynicus—More money. 


Just Business 
“Fanny, I must forbid your opening any 
of my mail.” 
“But this is just a business letter and 
you used to “9 
“Ves, my dear, but even my business 
letters are getting personal nowadays.” 
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A GOOD THING FOR A YOUNG LADY 
TO HAVE ON HAND 


THE TRAIN BY TWO KISSES 


The Needless Needle 
é¢A\TOW, ma,” said the young man who 
was showing his visiting mother the 
wonderful sights of the city, ‘““would you like 
to go into the park and see Cleopatra’s 
Needle?” 

“T didn’t know that hussy ever used a 
needle. She didn’t spend much time sewing, 
from the scanty wardrobe she had in all the 
pictures of her that I ever saw.” 


—C. L. Edson. 
The Model Maid 


She makes no threat to summon help, 
In fact she offers no objection; 

My arm goes firmly ’round her waist, 
My ears detect no interjection. 


Experience this maid has had; 

She murmurs not when I caress her. 
Her lips are wax, her heart is too, 

And I—wel],,.I’m the window-dresser. 
Will H. Hendrickson. 





Between Friends 
“Say, old chap, you’re a good friend of 
mine, aren’t you?” 
“Sure. .And you’re a good friend of mine, 
aren’t you?” 
“Sure. And, say, I want to borrow ten 


xaidojlars.” 
“ae “Quiet, Major, quiet. 


Listen. So do I, 
and if you can find anybody with a few 
bucks to spare, let me know, will you?” 
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AT THE COUNTRY CLUB, ATLANTIC CITY 


Bellz —Sve said she wouldn't marry hin because she hated the idea of being a golf widow Anne—Well, that’s no worse than being a tango divorcée. 
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Old gentleman—Could you tell me, please, if this is the tearoom or the Zoo ? 


Failure 

| ggetogerd by the questionable welcome 

with which the world has received her 
painstaking analysis of Success, Miss Anna 
List, the notorious lady psychologist, has 
plunged enthusiastically into what promises 
to be an equally unimportant study of the 
other world curse, Failure. Due to the be- 
wildering abundance of material immedi- 
ately around her, Dr. List has little hope 
of completing her new work in the flesh. 
Her preliminary tests, however, pan out 
with such surprising regularity that she has 
kindly consented to risk her already worth- 
less reputation for accuracy and lay before 
an indifferent public the following table, 
which she holds subject to change without 
much notice: 


FAILURE 

Sincerity 14.307 
Misrepresentation O1.494 
Conscientious advertising 11.965 
Efficiency 16.473 
Clever advertising 00.102 
Honest effort 30.893 
Pretension 00.020 
Patience......... 24.746 

100.000 


The avalanche of warnings which youth 
has happily withstood from the beginnings 
of the hierarchy of righteousness and re- 
spectability is now shown to have been 
composed of the merest rot. Yet it is to 
be hoped that, out of respect to the decrepit 


When you took a special course at college 
in domestic science! 

Mrs. Newlywed (sobbing)—I—I know, 
but—but I can’t find a butcher that did! 


morality of the past and to those who rejoice 

in it, the rising generation will pay little 

open heed to what Dr. List has discovered. 
-H. W. Dee. 





To The Ladies ! yy 
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Dp ladies, say, 
In your own way 


Conformed to some strange plan 
You find it right 
And easy quite 

To make a fool of a man. 


But, ladies, say, 
Have you a way, 
By any sort of rule, 
Yo find it right 
And easy quite 





To make a man of a fool? 
—W. J. Lampton 








Getting Wise 

Hallroom—The landlady in- 
sists that fish is good for the 
brain. 

Starboard—Well, if she 
continues to give it to us 
six days a week, we'll soon 
know enough to leave this 
piscatorial establishment. 


Wanted—A Trading Affinity 





Mrs. Newlywed (in tears) | 
I just don’t care! I’m going | 
to give up housekeeping! 

Her dearest friend —What! 


posek- 
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Professor—The age of miracles has passed. 
Love—Excuse me, professor—I'm still here ! 
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é¢T SIMPLY love this play!”’ remarked the Débutante, with 
exclamation points in her voice, as the curtain fell on the 
second act of “The Eternal Magdalene.” 

“My dear child,” said the Suburbanite, “I wish I had you for 
my new car. You are the best little shock-absorber I know.” 

“The play certainly hits you between the eyes,” agreed the 
Tired Business Man. 

“And the audience seems to like the experience,” declared the 
Critic. 

I wondered. A New York audience is supposed to be interested 
only in being entertained, amused. Well, perhaps they found the 
same inexplicable enjoyment in being slapped in the face by this sort 
of a play as they do in being shot through a funnel, or stood on their 
heads in the inquisitorial parlors of Coney Island. Some things 
are hard to understand. At all events, I could not help being more 
interested in the fact that Miss Julia Arthur had returned to the 
stage, with all the beauty which had made her famous of yore still 
under her management, than in all the brutal frankness the play 
could exhibit. 

A deathly silence had fallen on our little group. Even the Critic 
seemed afraid to commit himself—a dangerous condition in a Critic 
as old as our friend; for this is the rule of his clan. A Critic’s 
confidence in the absolute ipfallibility of his own opinion increases 
directly in proportion to his age and his inability to keep up with 
the new ideas in the drama. Something had to be done. Almost 
in a whisper I offered “Around the Map” for discussion. To my 
infinite relief, every one accepted the chance. 

“Tt’s a bully show!” cried the Tired Business Man. 

“T thought it was awfully cute,” put in the Débutante. 

“T should think it would have been a trifle mild for you,” said 
the Critic sternly. “Personally, I thought Joseph 
Urban’s scenery the best he has yet shown us.” 

As the heroine of the old melodramas was 
wont to exclaim before she lost her voice in the 
movies: “‘ Merciful Heavens!” Here was a musi- 
cal play on which four people with widely diverging 
tastes all agreed. And what was still more re- 
markable, they all agreed that it was good! Could 
nothing be done about it? Absolutely nothing. 
For, mirabile dictu, they were right. 

Encouraged by the willingness of all concerned 
to get together in this pleasant spirit, I suggested 
a new subject for discussion, ‘“‘ Hobson’s Choice.” 
But the name of the play shattered unanimity like 
a hand grenade. 

“Gee!” shrieked the Man, 


Tired Business 
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“why don’t they write plays about something interesting, in- 
stead of about a lot of country gawks!” 

“How long, oh Lord, how long!” contributed the Suburbanite. 

“T haven’t seen it,’ ventured the Débutante, “but Mother 
thought it was fine. That settled it for me!” 

“It really is a splendid piece of character writing,” declared the 
Critic. ‘There’s not a great deal of drama in it, of course, but it’s 
very fair—very fair.” 

Evidently, I was more easily impressed than the others, for 
I had found ‘“‘Hobson’s Choice” exceedingly enjoyable, with 
its living daguerreotypes of Lancashire folk, and, best of all, 
Molly Pearson—the original Bunty—back at her old task of pulling 
strings again. I could not help wondering why some clever suf- 
frage leader had not secured the services of Miss Pearson in the 
late campaign. Had they done so—but perhaps that is too much 
of a prediction. 

“What do you think of ‘ Mrs. Boltay’s Daughters?’” demanded 
the Suburbanite suddenly, of no one in particular. 

“T hate these plays,” the Tired Business Man took upon himself 
to answer, “ where the actors tell their family troubles to the audience. 
I don’t want to know about them, and if I did I could read hundreds 
of ’em in the papers.” 

“T thought it was a sweet play,” said the Débutante, “I just 
cried, and cried—till I hadn’t any more powder in my vanity box.” 

“The play,” declared the Critic, “‘is a splendid example of how 
far ahead of us the foreign dramatists are. Even in the translation 
there remained much of the strength of a Hauptman, the pathos and 
poetry of a Rostand. See how far the dramatist steered free from 
the trick situation, and the inharmonious laugh-catchers of our 
The play is wrought from the pure gold of truth made 

malleable by the alloy of real drama.” 

This seemed unanswerable. At least no one 
attempted a reply. The Tired Business Man sim- 
ply asked a question. 

“You believe, then, in a German dramatic 
propaganda?” he queried. 

“Something of the sort,” was the reply. 
“With a dash of English Worcestershire, and 
French dressing.” 

“Personally,” said the Suburbanite, “I think 
German plays and their like should receive the 
same treatment as German invaders.” 

“Ah,” smiled the Critic, as the curtain rose 
again on “The Eternal Magdalene,” “you think, 
then, that what is sauce for the goose-step is 
sauce for the propaganda.” 





playwrights. 





























Forward! 


The Grocer (to the new hand)—And always 
put in the date these war-tax times, so that 
you can add it up with the rest of the bill.— 
Sketch (London). 




















A Good Recommendation 

Koéchin—* Nicht wahr, Herr Peiserl, Sie sind huadert- 
undneunzig Pfund schwer?"’ 

“ Allerdings—warum?"’ 

“Ja, ich habe mich ndmlich um eine neue Stelle 
beworken, und da wollte ich has anfuhren.”’ 

Cook—You weigh 1090 pounds, Mr. 
Peiserl, don’t you? 

“That’s true—but why?” 

“Well, I’ve been looking for a new place 
and I want to mention that.”—Meggendorfer 
Blaetter (Munich). 





Anti-Aircraft Precautions in Our Village 
“Bless me if that don’t look like a Zep- 


pelin! Run and shut the gate, Jimmy!”— 


London Opinion. 





Sad Experiences 

Mutter (die in zweiter Ehe einen Lehrer geheiratet)— 
Sei doch ’n bisschen zutraulich gegen Deinen Papa, 
Alfred, er meint es doch so gut mit Dir! x j 

Séhnchen—Na, na, Mama, ich bin zwei Jahre bei 
ihm in der Schule gewesen . . . den kenne ich besser! 

Mother (remarried to a teacher)—You 
must be nice to Papa, Alfred. He wants to 
be kind to you. 

Son—Oh! indeed, mama, I was two years 
in his school. . . . I know him better!— 
Fliegende Blaetter (Munich). 





Orderly Sergeant (who after dark has 
mistaken a barn full of sheep for his com- 
pany’s billet)—Now don’t let me have so 
much moving about when I’m reading 
Battalion Orders.—Punch (London). 





“Co to? Prece jsem ti rekla, ze mas hlidat Blazu a 
pana officiala. Kde jsou?”’ 

“Tamhle! My si hrajeme na slunicko. Ja jsem to 
slunicko a oni se prede mnou schovavaji pod slunecilik.”” 

“How is that? I told you that you 
should watch Blanca and the gentleman! 
Where are they?” 

“Over there. We are playing. I am the 
sun, and they go and protect themselves in 
the shade.”—Hwumoristicke Listy (Prague). 





* 
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“Et nous nous sommes engagés par amour de 
l'uniforme!" 
“And we enlist because of a love for a 
uniform!”—Le Rire (Paris). 
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Four New Novels 
for Every Christmas List 














The Lost Prince 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett, author of “T. Tembarom,” etc. 


“A story for all ages from ten toa hundred. The very essence of youth 
and romance. ... Full of high and clean and simple ideals.” —New York 
Times. Illustrations by Maurice L. Bower. Price $1.35 net. 


Dear Enemy 
By Jean Webster, author of “Daddy-Long-Legs,” etc. 


A gay, tender love-story about Sallie McBride (of “Daddy-Long-Legs” 
fame), a crusty Scotch surgeon, and an orphan asylum she found for- 
lorn and left happy. Comical drawings by the author. Price $1.30 net. 


Straight Down the Crooked Lane 
By Bertha Runkle, author of “The Helmet of Navarre,” etc. 


A tale of love, loyalty and mystery, set in Newport society and Army 
life in the Philippines. “A charming oasis in a desert of less notable 
novels.” —Indianapolis News. Price $1.35 net. 


Me . A Book of 
* Remembrance 
Anonymous 


The most astounding literary offering of recent years. It is at once 
an autobiographic account of a woman novelist of national reputation 
and a breathless story of love, adventure, and daring. Price $1.30 ne?. 





Both Free Upon Application to the Publishers 
The Century Co.'s Illustrated holiday catalogue of its new and standard books. 


THE CENTURION, a. illustrated monthly magazine dealing with The Century Co 
writers and their work. 


«lb THE CENTURY CO., New York {1 





An Xmas Present Suggestion 


Four Great Pictures 








Steady Work 


By 
Enoch Bolles 


Taken by Storm 


An Enveloping Movement 





James Montgomery Flagg 


To Be Continued 


By 
E. A. Furman 


$1.00 


These splendid pictures, among the most popular of Judge 
covers, are in full color—9 x 12—double mounted on a 
heavy white mat—11 x 14—ready for framing. All four 
will be sent on receipt of $1.00. Address 


Leslie-Judge Co., 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE MODERN WOMAN 


Suffrage Facts and Fancies 
By ANNA CADOGAN ETZ 
If Women Are Good, ’Tis Because Men Would Have It So 


OMEN flaunt their virtues in the face of man, forgetting that if they 
are better than men in some departments of human activity ’tis 
because men would have it so. 

When men organized human society, they sorted over all the human 
qualities, and those they cid not want they gave to women—very much as 
a man sorts over his wardrobe and gives to the poor the clothes he jg 
tired of wearing. 

Men had to be honest, or how could they trade with any peace of mind? 
So they marked “honesty”? as masculine. Women not having any 
money did not need it anyway. : 

Somebody had to be chaste, or how could men devise their property 
with any peace of soul—how could a man know his son as such? It bored 
men to death, the very thought of being chaste themselves, so they 
dubbed “chastity” as feminine. Women, not being in a position to choos. 
meekly took the part, and all through the centuries they have played it 
just as strictly as it suited men to have them—some very strictly; others 
quite the contrary. They played it so well, in fact, that not long since q 
mayor of New York had a pipe dream, in which he saw a time when “alj 
the men of the city would be honest and all the women virtuous.” 

Men set aside for women also all those domestic qualities which make 
for the health and comfort of the family. They kept for themselves all 
the sporting and warlike qualities, and pursued them so diligently that we 
have in consequence the present war and the American baseball season, 

But the point is that, just as men put money in the bank against a rainy 
day, so they have stored up virtues in women and these virtues are now 
at the service of a society that desperately needs them. States that have 
given women the vote boast of the clean-up due to the practice of the house- 
wifely arts on city housekeeping. The East is a bit slow, but it’s coming. 


Woman and the Law 

In early days cleverness in women was not argued with. They 
were burned as witches. 

When over half a century ago Miss Jex Blake asked admission into the 
medical school in Edinburgh, she was not argued with. She was stoned. 

But in America men have always been willing to take the time to 
explain carefully to women their limitations. 

“No, ma’am, you can’t be a lawyer, because you couldn’t any more 
make a legal contract than a babe in arms,” said the Supreme Court 
of Illinois to Mrs. Myra Bradford in 1868. ‘ 

“No, ma’am, you can’t be a lawyer, because when the Constitution 
said ‘citizen’ it never thought of you,” said the same court politely 
but firmly when she came back the next year. 

“We are very sorry,” said the United States Supreme Court to 
which she next appealed, “but God meant the sexes to occupy different 
spheres and he doesn’t raise wonren to be lawyers.” 

“No, ma’am, you can’t be a lawyer,” said the Wisconsin Court 
to Lavinia Goodall in 1875; “it is not for us to tempt you to leave the 
duties of your sex by giving you a chance at the opportunities that be- 
long to men. If these things are to come,” the court continued with 
pious unction, “we wash our hands of any responsibility.” 

And even in 1914 these same funny men maintained that a distin- 
guished New York state woman couldn’t practise law because in ai 
unguarded momen? she had fallen in love and married a Dutchman. 


An Illustration in Logic 

Reason, said good old Benjamin Franklin, was given man so that he 
could tell why he was doing what he wanted to do. 

“Vote for them? Not on your life,”’ ejaculated a New York man alter 
the big suffrage parade. “I’m sore at them. I watched them march for 
several hours and I got the fiercest cold I ever had in my life,” and as 
though for a moment he saw the fallacy of his position, he added a bit 
sheepishly, ‘‘ And I,have other reasons for voting ‘no.’”’ 

“Other what, did you say?” asked his questioner. 


Times Changed 
Willis—In the old days, kings had jesters to pull off the funny stuff. 
Gillis—And now they have diplomats do it. 
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People who are most conscious of quality when buying confections naturally 


specify 


Have you ever, not just to be eating candy but as a real enjoyment, 
broken into a Repetti Cordial Fruit? 


Notice the large full grown Strawberry, or whatever it may be, the 
delightful combination of syrup and rich chocolate coating. 

Eat Repetti confections critically. It is on this basis that we like them 
judged. 


Should you have difficulty in obtaining from your dealer any of the 
various Repetti products, write us and we shall be pleased to see that 


you are supplied. 


New York Stores 


30 West 34th Street Fifth Ave. and 42nd Street Standard Arcade 
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A Wonderful 
Low-Cost Trip 














be od 








want them. 


Boston, 192 Washington St. 





rane planning your Southem tnp consider 
our maximum comfort at minimum cost 
and on the ocean way to Florida. It will pay 
you to find out how inexpensively and pone 36 4 
ably you can go on our low round trip fares. 


New York to Jacksonville 


Calling at historic Charleston where you have ample time for | 
sightseeing, including famous homes of Southern Aristocracy, | 
the Battery Esplanade, Fort Moultrie and Fort Sumter of | 
Confederate fame, the Charleston Navy Yard, etc. 
too are connections for all Carolina Resorts. 


Remember, All Meals and Sleeping 
Accommodations Aboard 
Incladed Without Additional Cost. 
You will enjoy every minute of the trip—the spacious social 
halls, broad decks, latest magazines and delicious cuisine. 
Staterooms with connecting private bath or toilet, if you 


Here 


Ship Are 


Mid-Winter Bookings Now Open 


Also cruises to Porto Rico, Nassau, Cuba and Santo Domingo. 
To get exact information and interesting literature, address 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 
Pier 36, North River 


District Passenger Offices 


New York 


Philadelphia, 701 Chestnut St. 


New York, 290 Broadway 
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simple thing to patent. 
you wealth. 
Your Patent and Your Money.” 
neys, Dept. 129, Washington, D, C. 


Protect your ideas, they may bring 
Write for “Needed Inventions” and “How to Get 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attor- 


WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK oF some | ROMEIKE’S 


PRESS CUTTING BUREAU 


will send you all newspaper clip- 
pings which may appear about 





“up-to-date.” 


for 100 notices. 


yuu, yuul Irieads, or any subject on which you may want to be 
: Every newspaper and periodical of importance 
in the United States and 


urope is searched. Terms, $5.00 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 





Pajamas °° Night Shirts 


Since 1881 


radiate comfort 


Ask for the new 
one-piece Pajama 
—no waist string 








| 








E.Rosenfeld & Co 
Balto. and New York 








The Latest Courtship 
HEY WERE strolling beside the lake 
The autumn foliage gleamed jn the 
moonlight. A light breeze suggested health 
and vigor. 

He had told her that he wished to put a 
few questions to her. She had read love for 
her in his eyes. 

They reached a rustic bench. He asked 
her to be seated. She did so and he allowed 
the wonder of the scene, the clear lake, the 
trees in gay attire, the rocks and Moss, to 
penetrate her. 

Finally he spoke. 

“Of what,” he asked her, “did your 
father die?” 

She looked amazed but answered him, 

‘*And your mother?” 

She answered that. 

‘Do you know the habits of your grand. 
parents?” 

She said “No.” 

He answered that that was bad. Were 
there any consumptives or drunkards o 
paranoiacs in her family? 

She replied that she was offended. Ip 
fact, she started away, but he detained her. 

After a few more questions about her 
relatives she turned angrily: “Are you 
contemplating insuring me?” she asked 
impatiently. 

“No,” he replied, “marrying you. I am 
a eugenist.”—G. Vere Tyler. 


Hadn’t Brought Her Along 

“T am afraid I shall have to commit you 
as a vagrant,” said the Justice, looking sadly 
at Weary Waggles. “You have no visible 
means of support.” 

“But, your Honor,” protested Weary, 
“T couldn’t bring my wife along. She's 
too busy supportin’ the family.” 


Had Done His Best 
Lover—I wish to marry your daughter, sir. 
Old Gotrox—You do, eh? Are you sure 
you love Henrietta? 
Lover—Well, if 1 don’t; sir, she is the 
worst fooled girl in this town. 


Love’s A-Plenty 
HEN I was one and twenty 
And she was seventeen 
We deemed love was a-plenty 
For any king or queen. 


The golden hours drifting 
They scattered wealth and rare; 
The silv’ry moonbeams shifting 
Made riches ev’rywhere. 


The diamonds that vanished 
From roses bright with rain, 

We ’counted not as banished— 
For they would come again. 


Ah! love has been a-plenty 
For both of us I ween, 
Since I was one and twenty 
And she was seventeen. 


We own the golden hours, 
The moonbeam’s silv’ry light; 
For us the dew-gemmed flowers 
Are jewels sparkling bright. 
Horace Seymour Keller. 
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Lampy’s Art Gallery 


What is wrong with this picture? 

Ans.—They are married. 

(Ed. Note.) But not to each other. 
—Lampoon. 


Triolet 


Her hands are so soft, 

And you ask how I know? 
I taught her “sign language” 

And “touch system,” Bo! 
Her hands are so soft, 

And you ask how I know?—Tiger. 

Colossal Ignorance—Fair Fair-Visitor 
—Can you tell me why the state exhibits 
are all closed on Sundays? 

Gruff Guide—Well, I should say so! 
Don’t you know that the states belong to 
the Union?—Cha parral. 


None Needed—‘She’s her own chap- 
eron. 

“How's that?” 

“You ought to see her face.’’—Gargoyle. 
Bobbie Knew—Fond Mother—Bobbie, 
ome here. I have something awfully 
tice to tell you. 

Bobbie (age six)—Aw—I don’t care.~ I 
know what it is. Big brother’s home from 
college. 

P. Mother—Why, Bobhie, how could you 


Bobbie —My bank don’t rattle any more.— 
Awgwan. 


Plain Enough—“ How do you know that 
Chaucer dictated to a stenographer?” 
“Look at the spelling.” —Jester. 


Penurious—‘“Is he tight?” 


“Tight? Why, he couldn’t even spend 
4 vacation.” —~Gargovle. 


Shades of Sherman!—“ They say dis- 

“se in the British trenches is terrible! 
“Nothing but tommyrot, old fellow.’ 
illiams Purple Cow. 

Se 


mui easPoontul of Abbott's Bitters with your Grape Fruit 
Senne ideal appetizing tonic. Sample of bitters by mail 
Stamps. C.W. Abbott &. Co,Baltimere. Md. (Ad) 
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MAURICE SWITZER’S 


Letters of a Self-Made Failure 


With 14 brilliant pen-drawings by Frank Godwin 
The “LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE FAILURE” ran serially 
for ten weeks in Leslie's and were quoted by more than 200 publica- 
tions. If you sit in “the driver’s seat” or merely plod along beside 
Letters of a the wagon, whether you are a success or think yourself a failure, you 
. will find this book full of hope, help and the right kind of inspiration. 
SELI-MAI YE If you believe that it is more important to know why ten thou- 
‘ wee ‘ sand fail rather than why one man succeeds, read this book. The 
FAILURE LETTERS are written in epigrammatic style with a touch of irresist- 
ible humor, and they impart a system of quaint philosophy that will 
ae appeal to everyone, regardless of age, sex or station. 
~ By aurice Switzer 


: 7 Price $1.00 
Leslie-Judge Co., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Wizard Repeating 
LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog (or 
man) without permanent injury. 
Perfectly safe to carry without danger of leakage. 
Fires and recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from any liquid. 
No cartridges required. Over 6 shots in one loading. All dealers, 
or by mail, 50¢. Rubber-covered Holster, 10c. With Pistol, 65c. Money- 
order or postage stamps. no coin. 


Parker Stearns & Co., 294 Sheffield Ave., Dept. E, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


» ALES 


Bunker Hill Breweries, Boston 
Established 1821 
Send for Booklet 


PARK & TFILFORD 


New York Distributors 





























HOTEL 
MARIE ANTOINETTE 


66th & 67th Sts. 








Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATED in the most convenient location in town. Modern in every detail, 


absolutely fire-proof, within ten minutes of the leading department stores, shops 
and theatres. Convenient to Pennsylvania and Grand Central Depots. 


Rooms, with Bath, $2.50 Per Day Up. Suites, $4.00 Per Day Up. 
RESTAURANT OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE 
H. STANLEY GREEN Managing Director 


Rooms $1.50 Per Day Up 






































Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle 


says: “I have 
studied the oc- 
cult for thirty 
years, and it 
seems strange to 
me to listen to 


the confident 
opinions, generally neg- 
ative ones, which are 
expressed upon the sub- 
ject by people who have 
not given it really 
serious thought for 
as many minutes.’’ 


In ‘‘Stranger Than 
Fiction’, the creator of 
Sherlock Holmes tells 
some of his interesting 
experiences with various 
psychic phenomena, in 


the November 27th 


C Il " ey "g 
ollier's 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
































Stories with Smiles 


Asking Her Pa—‘Sir,” said the young man, with much 
“I know that you area millionaire and that lam poor. It seems presumpt : 
ous in me to aspire to the hand of your daughter. But I have thought the 
| matter out and with some diffidence I have resolved to make my request 
| Love, sir, is not bound by sordid considerations, or by mere social conven. 
| tions. I have very real attachment for your daughter, and I pray that you 
will put no obstacle in the way of our early marriage.”’ 
The old man seemed interested in the young fellow and inclined to listen, 
“Quite so,”’ said he. ‘As you know, I am not in the habit of sticking at 
trifles, providing the main purpose is straight. But which of my girls do 
| you want?” 
The young man breathed a sigh of relief, and courteously replied, “Qh 
I'll leave that to you, sir.’”—Glasgow Times. P 
Greek—Aésculapius was giving a lecture. 
“Finally,” said the father of medicine, “write your prescriptions jn 
Latin and your bills in good plain English.” 
“But,” asked the students, “where does our native tongue come in?” 
“That’s just it,” he answered, “the patient’s condition is usually Greek 
| to you.” 
Cheered by this exposition, they went forth to practice their art— 
Wit and Humor. 
Why He Swore Off—* Whit way hae ye gi’en over smokin’, Donal’?” 
“Weel, it’s no sich a pleasure after a’, for ye ken a buddy’s ain tebacy 
costs ower muckle; and if ye’re smokin’ anither buddy’s ye hae to ram yer 
pipe sae tight it’ll no draw.” —Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. : 


Scriptural Authority—‘Tell ‘me noo, Jamie, what was the most 
wonderful thing you saw when at sea?” 

“T think the strangest thing I saw was the flying-fish.” 

“Noo, laddie, dinna mak’ a fule o’ yer mither. Wha ever heard o’ 
a fish fleein’?” 

“Another strange thing I saw when crossing the Red Sea. We dropped 
anchor, and when we raised it again there was one of the wheels of 
Pharaoh’s chariot entangled on it.” 

“ Ay, laddie, I'll believe that. We’ve Scripture for that.” —LondonT id-Bits, 


Reason for It—Two Irishmen were digging a hole for drainage. One 
was over six feet in height, and the other not much over five feet. 

The foreman came along presently to see how the work was progressing, 
and noticed that one of them was doing more work than the other. So he 
called down to the big fellow below in the trench: 

“Look here, Pat, how is it that little Mickey Dugan, who is only about half 
as big as you, is doing twice as much work?” 

Glancing down at the diminutive Mickey, Pat replied: 

“And why shouldn’t he? Ain’t he near to it?” —Pittsburgh Chronidle- 
Telegraph. 





Patrick Francis Murphy’s Epigrams 

At the recent anniversary dinner at the Manhattan Club, New York, 
Patrick Francis Murphy delivered a speech on United States defense, during 
which he amused by many witty sentences. Among his epigrammatic 
sayings were these: 

‘Many years ago it was the observation of an Hibernian philosopher that 
every man should love his native land, whether he was born there or not. 
| Thus clever people and other people make the same observations, only in 
| different words. 

“The characteristic of American people is that, except in opinion, they 
do not disagree. The delight of politics is the pleasure it affords of differing 
| from others—some would rather be different than right. 
| “As an upholder of order, public opinion is stronger than laws. Laws 
| have to be executed; public opinion executes itself, and often keeps people 
| more virtuous than the laws themselves. The fear of the neighbor is the 
beginning of wisdom. 
“Laws are made for people who break them. As women are the more 
law-abiding of the sexes, so the law holds they are unfit to govern. It has 
been observed that there is a false standard of living among women. They 
are abstemious—live on scanty food—in order to wear fine clothes. But 
good clothes do not lead to indigestion. Men dig their graves with their 
teeth, but if women dig theirs with their silk stockings, the fact was not 
noticed in the last campaign. 

“To the statesmen of Europe the Peace Palace evidently means that 
every nation should peacefully permit them to do what they want. 

“In political life many a false step is made by standing still, and to do 
nothing is well within the competency of the least efficient, and the most 
incapable. 3 

“The idea is advanced that preservation of peace is maintained by neg- 
lect of equipment—forgejting that what gave the charm to the Garden 0 
Eden was not the absence of equipment, but the presence of innocence. 
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Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
médical and religious critics throughout 
the U.S. Unfolds the secrets of married 
he noptnse, so often revealed too late! No 
book like it to be had at the price. We can 
only give a few of the chapter subjects 
here as this book is not meant for children. 
(Agents wanted.) 

Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which 
to Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analysed. 
Qualities One Should Avoid in Choosing. An- 
atomy of Reproduction. Amativeness. Conti- 
nence. Children. Genius. 

Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. TWI- 
only toany reader of LIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. How a Happy Mar- 
this Magazine, post- rled Life is Secured. 
paid, upon re- Descriptive circular giving and complete 
ceipt of $2.00 table of contents mailed FR 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., & $6 Beef aset 


—_———T 
SPECI At, pe E + 
ular price is 
a In order to 
introduce this work 
{nto a8 many — 
as possi 


we will, for a limited 
time, send one copy 














The Ideal Tour to Mexico, Panama 
or the 
California Expositions 


is via 


NEW ORLEANS 


**The Paris of America’’ 
Offering delightful variation from - J Winter abroad, with 
all the attractions of a Continental cit 


The St. Charles 


Finest all-year hotel in the South. Perfectly appointed and 
accommodating 1000 guests. 


ALFRED S. AMER & CO., Ltd., Props. 


Send for Folder 








I will send my 25c Book For 


Strong Arms _ygN, 


for 10c in stamps or coin 
Illustrated with twenty full-page WOMEN 
half-tone cuts showing exercises 
that will quickly develop, beau- 


tify and gain great strength in and 
your shoulders, arms and hands, 


}pror. antuony parker CHILDREN 
1042 Barker Building, 110 W. 42nd St., NEW YORK 











boys a dazzling Lachnite 
prilience is eternal—they stand fire and acid 


ent sises pho Samanta. Comt, bet on — 
muc gold. e newes' 
Sold on Freeitnal’ See our newjewelry book. 

















Be An Artist 


MAKE Money Drawing Comic Pictures. Let the 
world’s famous cartoonist, Eugene Zimmerman, 
spill a few ideas into your head. Get the Zim Book— 
it’s chuck full of valuable suggestions. Price $1.00 
Postpaid. 
anteed. 


Bound in 3-4 Morocco. Satisfaction guar- 


Money back if book returned in ten days. 


Address Zim Book Desk 11-27 
BRUNSWICK BUILDING NEW YORK 
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HOGWALLOW LOCALS 


Fit Smith reports that while he was 
seining in Gander Creek a few days ago he 
was attacked by a very large fish. It ap- 
pears that Fit and this same fish had had 
some previous trouble when Fit circulated 
the report that the fish had stolen his bait. 


Dock Hocks, our blacksmith, went to the 
postoffice the other day without w ashing 
his hands, and accidentally cancelled several 
stamps the Postmaster had on sale. 


Frisby Hancock, who served as an inno- 
cent bystander during an argument Friday 
morning at Rye Straw, is reported to be 
getting along nicely. 


The Depity Constable will attend the 
play at the Tickville opera house one night 
next week, as several important arrests are 
to be made in the third act. 


The sorghum mill on Musket Ridge had 
a pleasant visitor Wednesday in the person 
of Miss Rosy Moseley. She went away look- 
ing sweeter than ever. 


Washington Hocks took a good look at 
the train at Tickville Tuesday morning. 
He believes, after all, that there is a great 
difference between a train and a wheat 
thresher. 


The Wild Onion school teacher thinks 
everybody should be well pleased with the 
location of the United States, as all the maps 
show it to be in a choice spot on the top side 
of the globe. 


It is reported that Fletcher Henstep is 
becoming so near-sighted he may have to 
move up closer to Hogwallow. 


Washington Hocks’ house caught fire 
Monday night. He narrowly escaped in 
his night clothes, but fortunately no one 
saw him. 


The Horse Doctor of the Calf Ribs Neigh- 
borhood decided to do like the other doctors, 
and have some friend come to the church 
door while services are going on and call 
him out. 

The Depity Constable has got back from 
the pond, where he has been trying to locate 
the leader of the band of frogs that have 
been bothering the Wild Onion school 
teacher. 

The Postmaster has been digging for 
fishing worms this week at the back of the 
post office. He says if the building was 
moved over a little he could find a lot more 
good ones. 

Next week Isaac Hellwanger will start 
in to speaking to everybody, whether he 
likes them or not, as he has learned it pays, 
and will also help him out a lot if he ever 
runs for office. 


Cricket Hicks presented Miss Hostetter 
Hocks with a button bearing the familiar 
inscription of “Sweets to the Sweet” the 
other day, and she has been seen wearing it. 
The Depity Constable says if he wanted to, 
he could have Cricket handled under the 
pure food law for misbranding goods. 
George Bingham in Hogwallow Kentuckian. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous” 


50c. the case of six glass stoppered bottles. (ADVT.) 


Seen” EXPERT 
ACCOUNTANT! 
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Woney-Back Guarantee ‘ 


not_ satisfied 







$3,0( 000° To $1 0,000 Into 
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ment and a future of independ- Big 

ence prosperity. Unlimited Job! 

opportunities await you if you 

prepare now. 
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LaSalle Extension University, Dept. [+134 Chicago, Ill. 











Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
H and EIGHTEENTH STREETS, N. W. 














Overlooking the White House, offers every comfort and 
luxury, also a superior service. 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50, $2.00 up 
Rooms, private bath, 


Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 


European Plan. 


$2.50, $3.00 up 


E. C. OWEN, Manager 











THE BEST XMAS GIFT 





free trial. We pay the freight. 
protects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, 


The famous Piedmont line. Any of 
our 100 styles and designs ome on 15 days’ 


A Piedmont 





mice, dust and damp. Distinctively beautiful. Charmingly 
fragrant, A real money and worry saver. Practically everlasting. 

Finest Christmas, birthday or wedding gift at great saving. Write to-day 
Sor our great new 56 page catalog with reduced prices. lt is free to you. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 8, Statesville, N. C. 























LODGE ana SOCIETY 
Em 


blems 
In MIDGET Size 
have an added dignity thru their uniqueness of 
size, retaining withal the detail of design of the 
regular-sized emblems. Inserted in point of 
lapel and viately screwed. (Pictured actual size.) 
In Solid d Gold only, 50c. 
12. El 


2. Odd Fellows 13. “ee 's Bible Class 
men 14. Jr. 0. American Me- 

4. Knights Columbus obanies 

5. Modern Woodmen 15. Knights Pythias 

6. Masonic 16. Knights Templar 

7. Ball & Cane Masonic 17. Moose 

& Shrine 8. F. O. Eagles 

9. Trowel Masonic 19. Grotto Masonic 

10. Slipper Masonic 20. Old Glory 

11, Kevstone Masonic 21. The Bell 


Write us for those not listed 
THE PHILADELPHIA BADGE CO. 
126 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rich Cuban Cigars 


can't break you, but they will make a staunch, permanent 
customer of French’s Cuban Specials. That's why we've gone 
to extra expense to place this sample b x of five genuine Cuban 
smokes of the choicest flavor and fragrance in your hands at less 
than cost. Will we it for yourself—to-day? You risk 
nothing! Send ilver or stamps. We pay postage. 

FRENCH TOBACCO CO., Dept. 7. Statesville, N. C. 














Instant Burson Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent—just let me prove 
it to you as I have done for 67,532 others in the 
last six months. I claim to have the most success- 
ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
to let me send you a treatment Free, entirely at 





ing fo send you a treatment absolutely 
which relieves you nstant: 
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ing tigh ter shoes than ever. ust send your name 
and address and treatment will be sent you 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 
3512 West 26th Street, Chicago, Il. 
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lo Write Photoplays ; by 


This Booklet Free | <-----—- 
To All 

























New Writers with New Ideas needed to 
meet tremendous denand caused by 30, 99_ movie theatres 
ghanging orogri a daily, and bythe «to pug t European supply 
Special education ¢ previous experience NOT NECESSARY, If you attend the movies 
you know the tind of pits trey “ant. Use your SPARE TIME AT HUME to turn 
your “happy ‘houghts” ate phot plays at $10 to $500 each. 

Asform ¢ Somario Editor of larg Co apany {| WILL SH'W YOU HOW. My method 
leauthoritative, in-erewing and easy to understand. ~pecial offer nowopen. Send post 
ard ori etter AT ONCE for free bo klet -xplaining every: ing 


ELBERT MOORE, Box 772 JK, CHICAGO 
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PASSING THE MUSTARD 


Tim’s Industry—“ Ye have turned very 
industrious lately, Tim,” said one Tip- 
perary man to another. 

“That I have, bedad,” replied the other. 
“T was up before the magisthrate last week 
for battherin’ Cassidy, and the judge tould 
me if I came back on the same charge he 
would fine me tin dollars.” 

“Did he?” said the first speaker. “And 
ye’re working hard so as to kape yer hands 
off Cassidy?” 

“Don’t ye believe it,” said the industrious 
man. “I’m working ha-r-r-rd to save up 
the tin dollars.” —Buffalo Courier. 


Heartily Indorsed—A young reporter 
who took his first check to the bank and 
was asked by the cashier to indorse it on 
the back, wrote: “I heartily indorse this 
check.” —Chicago Herald. 


It Was the First Time—Jones was 
a pastmaster of the habit of carelessness. 
He dropped things around in any old place 
and afterwards never remembered where 
that place was. One night he rose from bed 
to get some medicine and swallowed his 
collar button in mistake for a cough drop. 

“Mary,” said he to his wife when the 
awful truth dawned upon him, “I have 
swallowed my collar button.” 

“That’s all right,” responded wife in a 
tone of evident satisfaction. ‘“There’s 
nothing to worry about.” 

“Nothing to worry about?” returned 
father. “Do you-——” 

“That’s what I said,” interrupted little 


wifey. “For once in your life you know . 


where you’ve put it.”—Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. 


Stage Type—“ My bride is disappointed 
about housekeeping.” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“She can’t get a maid who will curtsey 
like they do in the musical comedies she 
goes to see.” —Kansas City Journal. 


A Bug—-Clerk (assessor’s office)—Fel- 
low outside says you’ve assessed his real 
estate too little by $20,000. 

Assessor—Give him a cigar and keep him 
quiet while I telephone the asylum!—Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 


Wise Cat Was He—Two suburban 
gardeners were swearing vengeance on cats. 

“It appears to me,” one said, “that they 
seem to pick out your choicest plants to 
scratch out of the ground.” 

“There’s a big yellow tomcat,” the other 
said, “that fetches my plants out and then 
sits and actually defies me.” 

“Why don’t you hurl a brick at him?” 
asked the firs? speaker. 

“That’s what makes me mad,” was the 
reply. “I can’t. He gets on top of my 
greenhouse to defy me.”—Kansas City Star. 


If—“What chance have I got with 
that girl? One of her admirers owns an 
automobile and the other has a motorboat.” 

“Son, if she likes you, a trip to the movies 
would please her just as well.” —Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


Honesty—*“ Honesty is the best policy,” 
said the ready-made philosopher. 








“Of course it is,” replied Mr, 
Stax. “But the public doesn’t 
realize it. Most people would rather he 
cheated a little in an affable way than q 
business with a person whose conse) 
keeps him in a state of irritation.” —j7gy. 
ington Star. 


Hard Luck—“I never have any luck. 
Everything goes against me.” 

“What’s the matter now?” 

“The doctor says my husband must give 
up smoking.” 

“Well, you ought to be glad if he folloys 
the doctor’s orders.” 

“Glad! Just as I was within 500 co 
to get a new set of cut-glass tumblers,”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Knew Him—Gibbs—Bilson expressed 
a good deal of sympathy for poor Blank 
Did you try him for a contribution? 

Dibbs—No. I know Bilson; he’s like 
the letter “p”—first in pity and last jp 
help.—Boston Transcript. 


Just Staying—“Where are you living 
now, Podgers?” 

“Nowhere. Boarding at the same od 
place.”—Browning’s Magazine. 


His Grouch—‘“I suppose you'll be in 
the gay social whirl this winter?” 

“Who? Me?” replied Mr. Cumrmr 
“Not a chance. The further my wife gets 
into society the more she realizes that I don’t 
belong.” —Washington Star. 


Odd, to Say the Least—Hick—This 
match won’t light. 

Hike—That’s funny. It lit all right 
a minute ago.—Michigan Gargoyle. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, 52numbers  - - — $5 
Six months, or 26 numbers --& 
Thirteen weeks —- ----- 1% 
Payable in advance or by draft on New York, or by expe 
or postal order. 
The contents of JUDGE are protected by copyright 
in both the United States and Great Brita. 

If JUDGE cannot be found at any news stand, t 
lishers will be under obligations if that fact be 
reported on postal card or by letter. ; 

BACK NUMBERS: Present year, 10 cents pet copy: 
1914, 10 cents: 1913, 2A cents, etc. aninat 

Postage free in the United States, its dependencies, 
Mexico. To Canadian Provinces add 50 cents a yee? 
postage; to all foreign countries add $1.00 a year 


WESTERN ADVERTISING orn 

Marquette Building - Chicago, Hit 
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Be a modern! Read | 
Don't be a social back number! Don’t settle down 
comfortably in the ooze. The world is moving, 
moving on all eight cylinders—some folks are even 
moving on twelve—and you might just as well move 
along with them. If you are becoming an old fogey, 
or an old maid, or an old bachelor, or an old bore, 
read Vanity Fair, and presto! you will be nimble- 
witted and agile-minded again; the joy of the picnic, 
the life of the party, the hit of the turkey-trottoir. 
vig 
‘ = —_ Vanity Fair will chaperon you in a box at the opera, 
ne ol Eas PG sf show you the most talked of paintings and sculptures; 
‘ SL oh . take you behind the scenes at the theatres; tell you 
be ia ; what to talk about at dinners and dances; present you 
to all the metropolitan celebrities; give you a dash of 

umrox. cd golf and hockey and tennis and football; accelerate 

ife gets the pulse of your brain, in short, transform you from 

I don’t a social half portion into a regular Class A human 

being. 
—This 
\ * . 

i Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 
You think nothing—in your poor deluded way—of paying $2 for a | 
theatre ticket, or $1.35 for a new novel. But you can secure for 
$1 (half the cost of a single theatre ticket and less than the cost of 
a single novel) an entire winter of Vanity Fair, and with it more 

aad entertainment than you could derive from dozens of plays or a shelf 

whe: full of modern novels. 

~ond-das 

ane Vanity Fair mirrors picturesquely the entertainment | 

York. side of life,—the most talked of and most success- 

ae ful of all the new magazines. f(s f. 
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n, Editor. Ze se ve’ 

a f os o* Sy | 
f= ge? } 

P Special Offer A 8S | 

= Six Months for One Dollar ff P53 | 

Ny expres y, ee, oe re & 

right ° . fo - $ > 

a Vanity Fair costs 25 cents a number or $3 a year. f.€ PX 

| | Tear off and send in the Coupon at the right and A > RO we | 

perm | you can have a six months’ “trial” subscription I ate SS x) 

sin | for One Dollar. : aw os aS 

| CONDE. NAST, Publisher (S$ OAS ; Fduth 
FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor a eo S ee ae 
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Victrola| 


Mighty as Caruso 
Brilliant as Tetrazzini 
Charming as Farrar 
Sweet as Alma Gluck 
Magnetic as McCormack 
Tender as Paderewski 
Unique as Mischa Elman 
Droll as Harry Lauder 

Martial as Sousa 


The Victrola is all artists and all instruments in one. 
It gives you the actual tones of the renowned singers 
and instrumentalists of the world. It is the genius, the 
power, the beauty of every voice and every instrument. 


It is the suprems: musical instrument of all time. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any music you wish to hear 
and demonstrate the various 
styles of the Victor and Victrola 


—$10 to $350. 








THE SCHWEINLER PRESS, NEW YORK 


Victrola XVI, $200 


Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or oak 


flllllllty 
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Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combira'ion. There is no other way to get the unequalled Victor tone. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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